INTRODUCTION TO THE PRESENT DAY
voyage to Melville Bay-and Smith Sound; the first of a
series of British expeditions.
We now come to the second period of enterprise in
Arctic regions. The merchants5 desire of gain was no
longer the driving force, but national interests. Britain's
imperial interests were now involved, and it was the
English officers9 'emulation and desire of fame5, to quote
once more the phrases from The Kings Mirror, which led
to the discoveries in the first half of the century.
The most illustrious name among the many which dis-
tinguish those years is that of Edward Parry. He was
notable not only for his geographical discoveries and for
his contribution to our knowledge of the north-western
parts of Canada, but also for the excellent organisation
of his voyages. Before his day it had happened all too
often that whole ships5 companies were lost as a result of
bad food and conditions. Parry realised that if men were
to winter in the Arctic, their spirits must be kept up,
they must lead a regular life, and they must enjoy a
varied diet which should include fresh meat. His winter
camps became patterns for all who came after him.
Not only did he have cleanliness parades and medical
inspections; he also cheered his men by bringing out a
newspaper at regular intervals. He even let them pro-
duce and act a play which he himself had written, The
North-West Passage, or The End of the Voyage. And what
was at least equally important, he taught posterity that
crews need not be confined to the narrow quarters on
board while their vessel is ice-bound. As soon as the
light permitted, he sent out spring reconnaissance-parties
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